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TURKEY. 

By  Cousnl  General   G.   Bie   Ravndal,   Coiistautinople. 

Turkey's  economic  outlook  was  never  brighter  than  in  May,  1914, 
Avhen  the  lar^e  Government  loan  had  just  been  negotiated  in  Paris  by 
the  Ottoman  Minister  of  Finance.  It  was  in  the  main  a  construction 
loan,  involving  the  building  of  a  netAvork  of  railroad  lines  and  high- 
Ava.ys. 

Numerous  concessions  for  public  utilities,  especially  in  the  interest 
of  easier  communication  and  transportation,  such  as  railways,  car- 
riage roads,  electric  tramways,  and  ports,  had  been  granted  to  or 
applied  for  by  French,  British,  German,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  capi- 
talists. Merchants,  in  anticipation  of  a  general  business  revival,  had 
hastened  to  replenish  their  almost  exhausted  stocks  of  goods.  No 
business  failures  of  any  consequence  had  been  occasioned  by  the  late 
wars,  so  that  credit  conditions  ranked  high.  There  vras  a  feeling 
abroad  in  the  land  that  an  era  of  exceptional  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity  was  about  to  dawn  upon  Turkey. 

War  Causes  Large  Decrease  in  Foreign  Trade. 

In  a  normal  year  Turkey  (as  reduced  by  the  loss  of  its  European 
possessions  with  the  exception  of  Thrace  and  the  Constantinople  dis- 
trict) will  import  goods  from  abroad  to  the  approximate  amount  of 
$200,000,000,  exporting  about  $150,000,000  worth.  As  showing  the 
reduction  of  trade,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  Turkish  imports 
and  exports  during  the  last  six  months  of  1914  amounted  to  only 
$26,-530,034  and  $13,804,832,  a  loss  of  about  73  per  cent  and  81.5  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  the  month  of  December,  1914,  Turkey's  total 
imports  amounted  to  only  about  $1,000,000  and  the  exports  to  about 
$1,275,000. 

Public  Improvements. 

For  the  last  decade  Turkey  has  been  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial 
"  boom."  When  the  constitutional  regime  came  in,  it  was  thought 
that  the  era  of  industrial  progress  was  at  hand.  The  existing  ban 
on  electricity  had  been  lifted  when  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  Govern- 
ment approved  of  electric  enterprises  (light  and  tramway)  in  Damas- 
cus. Urgently  needed  were  numerous  railroads,  ports,  highways, 
telephone  systems,  electric  street  car  lines,  irrigation  and  reclamation 
works,  factories,  public  buildings,  docks — the  country  was  waiting  to 
be  built  up  from  the  very  foundation.  It  promised  the  handsomest 
returns  on  investments. 

Some  improvements  have  been  perfected.  In  Constantinople,  elec- 
tric light,  electric  street  railway,  and  telephone  systems  have  been  in- 
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stalled.  A  r:iilio:id  has  been  built  from  Pandemia,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  to  Smyrna.  Irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale  have  been 
completed  near  Konia  and  more  than  initiated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bagdad.  Port  works  have  been  started  at  Samsun,  and  a  railroad 
lias  been  j^artly  constructed  from  that  town  in  the  direction  of  Sivas. 
The  so-called  Bagdad  Railroad  has  made  notable  progress,  and  in 
Palestine  a  railroad  has  been  built  connecting  Jerusalem  with  the 
port  of  Haifa.  Similarly  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  from 
Tripoli  in  Syria  to  Homs. 

One  is  justified  in  lielieviug  that  the  termination  of  the  present 
Avar  will  usher  in  the  long-delayed  day  of  construction  in  Turkej'^, 
because  it  is  thought  that  it  will  introduce  political  order  and  sta- 
bility. One  is  forced  to  assume  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Turkey  will 
eliminate  such  domestic  elements  as  militate  against  foreign  invest- 
ments, and,  on  the  other,  that  foreign  capital  Avill  be  found.  Judging 
from  the  present  outlook,  capital  Nvill  lirst  be  sought  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  American  money  market  may  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  respond  to  the  call  in  the  interest  of  the  further 
extension  and  consolidation  of  American  foreign  commerce. 

American  Investments  in  Enterprises. 

No  American  investments  in  industrial  enterprises  have  been  made 
in  Turkey  except  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  MacAndrews  &  P'orbes 
Co.,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  The  latter  two  concerns  own  and 
operate  minor  plants  in  various  sections  of  the  Empire,  facilitating  the 
purchasing  and  preparing  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  of 
licorice  root  and  cigarette  tobacco,  respectively.  The  former  has 
obtained  important  concessions  for  the  production  of  petroleum  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  in  southern  Palestine  and 
expects  to  work  them  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  hostilities  cease. 

It  is  conceivable  that  silk  reeling  establishments  may  also  be  opened 
under  American  auspices  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  and  Brusa  districts, 
and  that  thus  Turkish  raw  silk  may  at  length  find  its  Avay  direct  to 
the  American  market.  However,  the  paramount  question  is  the 
matter  of  transportation.  Who  is  going  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  the  urgently  needed  railroads  in  Asia  Minor?  Who  Avill  be 
called  on  to  undertake  the  building  of  higliAvays  throughout  the 
land  ?  Who  is  destined  to  obtain  and  exploit  the  numerous  municipal 
electric  light  and  tramway  and  port  and  dock  concessions  which 
were  canceled? 
Concessions  and  the  Foreign  Trade. 

It  is  probable  that  fundamental  changes  will  be  caused  in  the 
matter  of  concessions  for  public  works  in  Turkey  as  regards  the 
nationality  of  the  concessionaires.  Similarly,  trade  is  likely  to  flow 
into  new  and  different  channels.  In  the  present  report  it  is  pro- 
posed more  particularly  to  study  the  distribution  by  countries  of 
Turkey's  trade  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  war.  The  latest  official 
statistics  published  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  Turkey  are 
for  the  year  ended  March  18,  1912.  These  were  reproduced  in  the 
report  from  this  consulate  general  published  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  July  7,  1914.  It  is  now  of  chief  interest  to  ascer- 
tain the  likely  trend  of  Turkey's  trade  when  business  will  be  re- 
sumed. To  this  end  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the  origin  of 
Turkey's  imports  as  established  in  the  past,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
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following  somewhat  incomplete  table  for  the  year  ended  March  13, 
1912,  based  upon  Ottoman  customs  returns,  has  been  prepared : 


Articles. 


Textiles 

Sugar  and  products 

Cereals,  vegetables  and  prod- 
ucts  

Metals  and  manufactures 

Oils,  mineral  and  vegetable... 

Skins,  leather,  and  manufac- 
tures   

Machines,  wagons,  ships 

Coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices 

Stone,  earthen,  and  glass  ware. 

Paper,  rags,  books 

Jewelry,  fancy  goods,  haber- 
dashery   

Chemicals,  paints,  and  colors.. 

Fuel,  animal  products  (ferti- 

!     lizers,  guts,  and  all  sorts  of 

animal  waste) 

Spirits,  wine,  mineral  water. . . 

Lumber  and  manufactures  of. . 

Arms,  weapons,  inflammables. 
;  Rubber,  and  manufactures  of.. 

'  Animal  food  products 

!  Hats,  fezzes,  feathers 

Animals,  live 

Worlvs  of  art,  and  scientific  in- 
I     struments 

Drugs,  medicine,  perfumery ... 

Fruits,  vegetables,  preserves. . . 

Watches,  clocks,  musical  in- 
)     struments 

All  other 


Total. 


From  Great 
Britain 


S30,403,452 
356, 391 

652,031 

2,860,620 

580, 784 

836,024 
1,806,295 
649,011 
258,941 
159, 183 

692, 492 
516, 938 


2,149,029 
89, 808 
191,453 


479, 656 
475,070 


189,290 
157, 656 


258,014 


From 

Austria- 
Hungary. 


$9,212,597 
7,648,765 

489,062 

1, 735, 794 

310, 318 

837,829 
395, 004 

1, 540, 2S0 
738,935 

1,418,688 

876, 142 
481,115 


379, 080 
1,235,788 
428, 174 
261,109 
102,037 
933, 768 
218, 511 

213,614 
172,076 


212,960 
246,039 


30, 087, 685 


From 
Germany. 


$6, 762, 279 
431,464 

241,220 

6,457,606 

164,694 

755, 210 
2,570,950 
152,297 
818,888 
520,859 

862, 528 
637,377 


104, 776 
174, 816 
291,043 
175, 685 
ISO, 761 


109, 992 


553, 192 
264,773 


219, 570 
253, 822 


From 
France. 


$5, 269, 529 
481, 609 

1,278,107 

1,062,639 

575, 770 

1,640,085 

437, 109 

1, 553, 982 

1,055,653 

343, 259 

569, 767 
419, 176 


116,832 
284,077 
159, 220 
102,695 
90,078 
302, 610 
120,263 


311,987 
474, 584 
379,455 

99, 973 
203,347 


17, 331, 866 


From 
Russia. 


$510, 683 
3,479,412 

2, 516, 946 

243,461 

3,030,296 


110,134 
98, 923 


106,515 

1,569,619 

635,086 


306,347 


13, 378, 849 


From  Italy. 


$7, 372, 751 


1, 219, 830 
181, 72J 
97, 85  J 


349, 216 

280, 593 
158, 634 


108, 181 


222, 985 


397,064 

115, 104 
93, 976 

262, 324 

112,049 

231, 562 

380, 124 


10, 812, 595 


The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  foregoing  articles  from  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Textiles 

Sugar  and  products 

Cereals,  vegetables,  and  products 

Metals,  and  manufactures 

Oils,  mineral  and  vegetable 

SkinS;  leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Machmes,  wagons,  ships 

CofYee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices 

Stone,  earthen,  and  glass  ware 

Paper,  rags,  books 

Jewelry,  fancy  goods,  hat)ordashery 

Chemicals,  paints,  and  colors. 

Fuel,  animal  products  (fertilizer,  guts, 
etc.) - . .  - 


Value. 


3o: 

5s: 

207! 
2, 106: 

145; 

562, 
9; 
4, 
7: 
4; 
9; 


155, 506 


Articles. 


Spirits,  wine,  mineral  water 

Lumber,  and  manufactures  of 

Arms,  weapons,  inflammables. 

Rubber,  and  manufactures  of 

Animal  food  products 

Hats,  fezzes,  feathers 

Works  of  art  and  scientific  instruments 

Drugs,  medicines,  perfumery 

Fruits,  vegetables,  preserves 

Watches,  clocks,  musical  instruments . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$17,445 

37,303 

3, 519 

192, 179 

1,129,339 

212 

5, 622 

10,339 

2,218 

18,235 

17,671 


5,393,151 


Cotton  Goods  Represent  Principal  Imports. 

Cotton  textiles  occupy  first  rank  among  Turkey's  imports,  and 
Great  Britain  has  in  the  past  enjoyed  a  long  lead  over  all  competitors 
in  this  trade.  Whether  British,  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
manufacturers  will  be  prepared  later  to  supply  Turkish  needs  in  the 
matter  of  cotton  textiles  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  likely  that,  owing 
to  the  inevitably  disorganized  condition  both  of  their  plants  and  the 
labor  market,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  needs.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  period  of 
time  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  when  American 
cotton  goods  manufacturers  will  have  the  first  call,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, their  greatest  opportunity  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Near 
Eastern  market. 
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Turkey  ranks  third  among  the  world's  markets  for  cotton  goods. 
In  a  normal  year  the  Ottoman  Empire  imports  cotton  textiles  about 
as  follows: 


^ 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Muslin,  sauze 

Raw  and  carded  cot- 

$2,683,873 

123,  M7 
56-1,034 

3,692,505 

ro!9rod    and     printed 

519,301,800 

7,771,551 

6,192,545 

818,613 

Scarfs,  shawls,  belts. 
Other  articles  of  cot- 
ton   

S771,669 

ton  

Unbleached       piece 

345,058 

Velvet 

Total 

Bleached     piece 

Thread  

42, 265, 201 

Red  covers,  curtains 

The  above  total  is  based  upon  Turkish  returns  and  probably  may 
be  safely  raised  to  fully  $45.000,0.00  or  not  far  from  one-fourth  of 
Turkey's  total  imports.  Of  this  tlie  United  States  supplies  direct  less 
than  $500,000  worth,  largely  composed  of  gray  sheetings,  duck,  and 
drills,  while  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France  fur- 
nish the  bulk  of  the  rest.  Spain  and  Japan  also  figure  in  the  market. 
Kinds  of  Cotton  Goods  in  Demand. 

In  Turkey  the  classes  of  cotton  goods  sold,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, are:  Prints,  gray  goods,  bleached  goods,  and  colored  or 
yarn-dyed  goods.  In  gray  goods  the  demand  is  for  a  heavily  starched 
product  weighing  about  2.50  to  3  yards  per  pound  in  the  32-inch 
width,  which  is  most  popular.  All  widths,  from  30  to  50  inches,  can 
be  sold,  however.  The  dealers  prefer  that  the  goods  be  put  up  in 
pieces  of  33  meters  or  36  yards,  but  with  40  laps  or  folds.  A  wide 
variety  of  bleached  goods  are  sold,  from  the  coarsest  sheeting  up  to 
the  fine  muslin  and  madapolams.  In  general,  they  folloAv-the  same 
widths  as  gray  goods.  The  fhiish  is  important,  and  a  soft  linen  finish 
is  preferred.  In  prints,  goods  from  27  to  29  inches  wide  are  the  most 
popular.  A  quality  selling  for  G  to  7  cents  per  yard  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  highly  important  to  furnish  the  designs  which  are  in 
vogue  in  Turke3%  and  which  are  not  nearly  as  conservative  as  the 
patterns  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  yarn-dyed  goods 
sold  are  the  so-called  "  Toiles  de  Vichy,"  which  are  known  in  the 
United  States  as  ginghams.  They  are  usually  36  inches  wide,  and 
they  come  in  various  qualities,  selling  at  7^  to  10  cents  per  yard  in 
Constantinople. 
Position  of  the  TJnited  States  in  the  Cotton-Goods  Trade. 

The  American  trade  in  Turke}^  in  cotton  goods  dates  back  to  1840, 
and  Cabot,  original^  a  leading  American  trade-mark,  has  become  a 
generic  term  ih  the  Levant  for  coarser  sheetings  and  drills.  How- 
ever, American  manufacturers  have  allowed  their  competitors  to 
outdistance  them,  except  in  certain  special  markets,  such  as  Aden. 
Imitations  of  trade-marks,  artificial  sizing,  and  false  marks  as  to 
length  and  width  have  been  introduced  into  the  trade.  The  failure 
of  the  United  States,  however,  to  make  con.mensurate  headway  is  due 
less  to  unfair  competition  than  to  defects  in  its  methods  of  going 
after  the  business.  After  years  of  consular  experience  in  Turkey  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  American  mills  should  establish  their  own 
agencies  and  maintain  permanent  representatives  in  centers  such 
as  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Special  Agent  Odell,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  who  has  carefully  investigated  this  market, 
shares  in  this  conviction.  "  If,"  as  Mr.  Odell  observes  in  one  of  his 
reports,  "several  American  firms  handling  noncompeting   fabrics 
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were  to  cooperate,  the  expense  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  would  be 
minmiized  and  the  results  would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run."  This  system  is  in  part  responsible  for  American  success 
in  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  certainly  should  l:;e 
introduced  into  the  Levant  and  the  Balkans. 

Generally,  one  finds  that  traders  here  have  grown  "tired  of  irying 
to  force  American  manufacturers  to  sell  goods  to  us.''  The  largest 
cotton  goods  house  in  Constantinople  (an  Armenian  concern)  re- 
cently informed  the  writer  in  substance  as  follows : 

America  does  not  seem  to  care  to  do  steady  business  with  this  country ;  they 
send  us  only  their  remnants.  *  *  *  The  American  manufacturer  asks  for  cash 
in  advance  of  sliipment,  freight  rates  are  high,  and  communications  uncertain  and 
inconvenient.  Why  should  we  run  after  these  people?  They  do  not  themselves 
export,  but  give  their  goods  to  a  commission  house  in  New  York.  As  for  us,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  buy  from  a  commission  house  which  we  do  not 
know  when  we  can  buy  from  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe  direct.  Busi- 
ness firms  may  fail  at  any  time,  but  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
backed  by  its  plants  the  question  is  different.  American  practices  have  crip- 
pled their  business  out  here.  Take  the  Cabot  business  for  instance.  Some  20 
years  ago  this  cloth  came  from  America  almost  exclusively.  Then  competition 
loomed  up,  and  Italy  and  other  rivals,  with  their  rapidly  growing  industries, 
pushed  the  American  product  out  of  the  market.  To-day  the  only  Cabot  im- 
ported from  America  is  the  so-called  "  Marque  A."  The  cloth  is  very  good,  but 
it  does  not  pay  to  handle  it.  If  a  manufacturer  allows  competition  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  market,  is  not  that  a  proof  that  he  is  not  clever  either  in  manu- 
facturing or  in  marketing  his  goods?  Well,  then,  why  should  we  enter  into  re- 
lations with  people  who  some  day  or  other  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
strenuous  competition  which  arises  from  time  to  time  and  therefore  would 
leave  us  in  a  bad  position?  We  do  not  fear  that  with  the  European  manufac- 
turers whom  we  represent.     *     *     * 

American  Sugar  for  Turkey. 

For  many  years  Turkey  has  relied  chiefly  upon  Austria  for  its 
large  needs  of  sugar.  More  recently  considerable  quantities  of  this 
product  have  been  drawn  from  Russia.  The  present  stringency  of 
supply  may  cause  the  revival  of  cane-sugar  culture  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine  and  introduce  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  in  Anatolia ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  Turkey  will  await  the  resumption  of  nor- 
mal relations  with  the  Austrian  and  Russian  markets,  suffering  in 
the  meantime  the  inevitable  discomfort  of  high  prices,  inferior  sub- 
stitutes, and  deficient  supply.  A  prominent  commission  house  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  belief  that,  as  a  result  of  the  pending  conflict, 
Austria  w^ill  be  unable  to  furnish  sugar  on  the  former  basis,  has 
entered  into  correspondence  with  an  American  sugar  refinery  with 
a  view  of  representing  it  in  Turkey.  These  brokers  hold  that  "  for 
some  years  following  the  conclusion  of  peace,  if  not  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  America  will  be  able  to  place  its  sugar  products  on 
this  market.  So  far  as  price  is  concerned,  it  is  calculated  that  with 
improved  steamship  facilities  American  prices  will  be  within  com- 
peting range." 
Opening  for  American  Flour  and  Rice. 

Agriculture  is  more  or  less  certain  to  be  disturbed  for  the  present. 
The  exportation  of  foodstuffs  has  been  forbidden  and  it  is  considered 
likely  that  Turkey  for  the  next  few  years  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  imports  of  flour.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  not- 
withstanding the  wheat  crop  of  Anatolia  was  exceptionally  abundant, 
the  importation  of  foreign  flour  was  larger  by  about  30  per  cent  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.     While  Russia,  France, 
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Ronmania.  and  Bulgaria  dispose  of  substantial  supplies  of  flour  to 
Turkey,  this  staple  is  also  brought  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  both  direct  and  via  Marseille  and  Trieste.  The  total  im- 
ports of  flour  to  Turkey  are  valued  at  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000  annu- 
ally. Should  direct  steamship  communications  between  Turkish 
ports  and  New  York  be  reestablished  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
is  no  doubt  l)ut  what  American  flour  will  reach  here  in  appreciable 
quantities.    Transshipment  is  fatal  to  this  trade. 

American  white  corn  flour,  it  is  thought,  has  an  even  brighter 
future  in  Turkey  than  wheat  flour.  Although  sold  extensively  in 
Egypt,  corn  flour  has  not  as  yet  obtained  a  foothold  in  Turkey.  It 
would  be  mixed  with  the  local  wheat  flour  and  undoubtedly  create 
a  healthy  demand  both  on  account  of  price  and  on  account  of  its 
nutritive  properties.  Corn  flour  should  be  shipped  like  wheat  flour, 
in  jute  sacks  with  cotton  lining,  each  sack  containing  about  154 
pounds. 

Another  product  of  the  United  States,  under  the  general  category 
of  cereals,  which  is  certain  to  prevail  in  Ottoman  markets  is  glucose. 
Both  glucose  and  corn  starch  of  American  manufacture  are  making 
gratifying  progress  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  throughout  the  other 
sections  of  the  Levant.  Their  sale  is  certain  to  increase  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  sugar  and  the  growing  consumption 
of  sweetmeats.  Constantinople  is  the  headquarters  of  this  trade, 
which  is  extended  through  agencies  stretching  from  Belgrade  to  Aden 
and  from  Batum  to  Patras. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  growth  in  American  exports  of  rice,  it 
is  pertinent  to  observe  that  rice  is  to  this  country  Avhat  the  potato  is 
to  Ireland,  and  that  it  seems  well  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  American  rice  and  rice  flour  may  soon  be  sold  in  Turkey.  At 
present  India,  Egypt,  and  Italy  are  the  chief  rivals  in  this  market. 
Eecently  Dutch  rice  (East  Indian  rice  refined  in  the  Netherlands) 
has  acquired  a  certain  reputation  in  the  Levant.  Turkey  each  year 
imports  rice  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
Opening  for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Goods. 

In  manufactures  of  metals  it  may  be  assumed  that  American 
wares  will  gain  a  decided  headway  in  Turkey.  Llitherto  quite  a  per- 
centage of  the  American  hardware  sold  in  Turkey  has  been  credited 
as  German  make  because  it  has  been  handled  by  brokers  in  Hamburg. 
On  the  whole,  American  trade  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in 
these  parts  has  hitherto  been  disappointing,  due  seemingly  to  sales 
methods.  With  certain  competitors  handicapped,  American  iron  and 
steel  products  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  front  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  The  Turkish  statistics  show  the  following  estimate  of 
imports  of  metals  and  metal  ware  in  a  year : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Aluminiira   

«269, 684 
212, 3S7 

1,393,693 

2,310,091 
335,621 

755,011 

119,675 
352, 103 

Iron  and  steel— Con. 
Nails           and 

$1,027,394 

2,736,096 

72S,717 

722,562 
l.S0,S29 
310,387 

3,077,779 

Nickel   and   nickel 
ware 

!522,964 
252, 375 

Copper     and      copper 

lyoad,  sheets,  pipes.. 

Tin  and  manufac- 
tures of  tin 

Zinc,    sheets,  and 
Ns'ares 

Railway  rails... 

Sheet  iron 

Sheet-iron  uten- 
sils       

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars  and  rods 

1,146,081 

342,207 
225,183 

Implfments       and 
tools 

Safes 

I>amps.  metal 

All  other 

Wire        

577, 678 

Knives,       scissors, 

All  other  articles 
of    iron    and 

Total 

17,543,577 

Locks  and  hinges... 
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In  most  of  the  articles  above  specified  the  United  States  should 
have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  in  normal  times.  After  the 
war,  American  manufacturers,  especially  of  iron  and  steel,  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  the  lead  here,  and  in  the  course  of  two  to  three 
years  American  manufacturers  would  have  a  chance  of  entrenching 
themselves  strongly  in  the  markets  of  the  Near  East. 
American  Piping,  Stoves,  Structural  Steel,  etc. 

Take,  for  instance,  iron  pipes  and  fittings,  in  which  articles  France 
and  Belgium  have  held  the  upper  hand  of  late  j'ears.  In  these  lines 
American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  command  the  market 
after  the  war,  as  they  did  15  years  ago.  With  the  revival  of  indus- 
trial and  municipal  activity,  Turke}'  is  likely  to  require  substantial 
supplies  of  piping.  And  so  with  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire,  hitherto 
furnished  by  Belgium.  American  kerosene  stoves  and  ranges  and 
American  safes  should  be  pushed  in  Turkey.  A  wider  field  is  re- 
served for  structural  steel  and  for  roofing  sheets  and  plates,  in  Avhich 
materials  American  opportunities  are  good.  American  tools  and 
builders'  hardware  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  in  Turkish  markets, 
but  reach  here  largely  by  the  way  of  Germany  and  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Gei-man  jobber,  as  do  kitchen  utensils,  such  as  ice- 
cream f]-eezers  and  meat  grinders.  With  the  extension  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  (Ottoman  Empire,  these 
products  would  be  ordered  and  carried  direct,  and  the  shipments 
would  soon  assume  important  dimensions,  as  Turkey  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  period  of  general  upbuilding. 

Future  Opening  for  Machinery  and  Engines. 

For  this  same  reason  Turkey  is  certain  to  become  an  attractive 
nuirket  for  machinery.  In  the  matter  of  engines,  petroleum  motors 
may  be  unhesitatingly  recommendc^d,  as  the  price  of  benzine  is  about 
135  per  cent  higher  than  oil.  There  are  rumors  of  an  impending 
petroleum  monopoly  in  Turkey  which,  if  realized,  might  enhance  the 
price  of  petroleuui.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  prospect  a  largely 
increased  domestic  production  which  would  keep  prices  down  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly.  Greece  has  a  petroleum  monopoly  and  Bul- 
garia a  tax  sj'stem  equivalent  to  a  monopoly.  Greece  admits  benzine 
free  of  dut3^  The  following  figures  represent  the  average  prices  of 
petroleum  and  benzine  obtaining  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
]Drior  to  the  war :  Benzine,  per  10  American  gallons.  Turkey,  $3.30 ; 
Bulgaria,  $3;  and  Greece,  $2.95.  Petroleum,  per  10  gallons,  Turkey, 
$1.40;  Bulgaria,  $2.50;  and  Greece,  $2.45. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  benzine  is  also  expensive,  petroleum  mo- 
tors, marine  and  stationar}^  are  manufactured  on  a  vast  scale  and  at 
attracti^'e  prices.  It  is  this  competition  that  American  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  face  in  Turkey.  Motive  power  is  lU'genth'  in 
demand  in  all  countries  of  the  Near  East,  and  at  least  for  the  present 
the  oil  engine  will  predominate,  as  benzine  and  coal  prices  are  high. 
"A  reputable  American  concern,"  recently  remarked  a  leading  dealer 
in  Constantinople,  "  specializing  in  simple  kerosene  motors  of  1  to 
12  horsepower  could  do  excellent  business  here."  Both  in  agricul- 
tural and  in  general  industrial  and  engineering  operations,  oil  engines 
of  limited  horsepower  are  wanted,  and  this  demand  will  be  strongly 
in  evidence  when  later  the  peaceful  activities  of  the  people  are 
allowed  free  vent. 
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Agricultural,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  Other  Machinery. 

Various  kinds  of  machinery  will  be  needed  in  agriculture,  mining, 
irrigation,  and  house  construction,  in  factories  and  shops,  in  saw- 
mills and  .flour  mills,  in  ice  making,  and  laundrving.  Along  with 
the  resumption  of  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  will  come  a 
call  for  machinery  in  the  building  of  highways,  railroads,  and  har- 
bors, in  the  installation  of  telephone  and  tramway  systems,  as  well 
as  municipal  light  and  waterworks.  American  manufacturers,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  securing  their  proper  share  of  this  business,  must 
keep  stocks  of  machinery  mostly  in  demand  and  repair  shops  at  the 
principal  trade  centers.  Here,  again,  it  is  essential  that  the  American 
spirit  of  organization  be  drawn  into  service.  Manufacturers  of  n.on- 
competing  products  should  combine,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  such  representation  as  is  al)Solutely  una- 
voidable. There  is  no  valid  reason  preventing  manufacturers  of  oil 
engines,  pumps,  windmills,  wood  and  metal  worlcing  machinery,  au- 
tomobiles, cash  registers,  tjqDCwriters,  and  radiators  from  acting  to- 
gether in  maintaining  a  properly  equipped  warehouse  and  sales  ofTice 
in  Constantinople.  This  sort  of  cooperation  is  absolutely  essential 
to  American  trade  expansion  in  new  markets  such  as  those  of  Turlcey 
and  the  Balkans  unless  there  are,  as  for  instance  in  the  matter  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  petroleum,  rubber  goods,  corn  products,  lum- 
ber, coal,  cotton  oil,  American  concerns  strong  enough  to  establish 
themselves  successfully  here  independently  of  other  lines.  In  agri- 
cultural machinery  the  American  trade  in  Turlcey  is  fairly  well  or- 
ganized. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  market  for  gener- 
ating plants  with  their  prime  movers,  electric  fixtures,  and  machin- 
er5^  This  market  is  at  present  controlled  by  German  manufacturers. 
American  Oils  on  Market. 

In  oils — mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal — the  United  States  plays 
an  important  part  in  Ottoman  markets.  During  1914  the  sales  of 
American  petroleum  in  Turkey  increased  by  139  per  cent  as  compared 
W'ith  1913.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  competing  sources  of  sup- 
ply— Russia  and  Eoumania — the  progress  made  year  by  year  by 
agencies  established  here  of  American  refineries  is  i-emarkable.  Last 
year  American  petroleum  was  awarded  the  bulk  of  the  contracts  by 
the  Turkish  Govei-nment  Purchasing  Department.  Further  progress 
is  expected  as  soon  as  bulk  installations  with  tanks,  tin-can  factories, 
etc.,  similar  to  those  now  existing  at  Smyrna,  can  be  built  at  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandretta,  and  other  Turkish  ports.  The  total  deliveries 
of  American  petroleum  in  1914  amounted  to  600,000  cases  against 
250,000  cases  in  1913.  During  1014  traders  started  to  successfully 
import  American  gas  oil  as  used  for  "Diesel"  motors,  Avhich  line  is 
promising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  engine  is  expected  to 
replace  steam  engines  in  a  large  measure. 

Deliveries  of  American  benzine  in  1914  amounted  to  21,000  cases 
as  against  11,500  cases  in  1913.  With  the  building  of  better  roads, 
the  development  of  aviation,  and  the  more  extensive  use  of  engines, 
the  consumption  of  benzine  in  Turkey  is  likely  to  increase  materially. 
Also  in  lubricating  products  the  American  varieties  gained  ground, 
although  Russian  lubricating  oil  ("  Mazoiit "),  on  account  of  both 
price  and  quality,  occupies  a  strong  position.    Russia  exports  princi- 
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pally  "  black  oil,"  used  for  axle  lubrication,  while  Eoumania  supplies 
Turkey  with  engine  oils.    The  Anatolian  and  Oriental  railroad  com- 
panies have  until  recently  been  using  Roumanian  oil,  but  are  now 
buying  an  American  brand. 
American  Cottonseed  Oil  Controlling  the  Market — Oleo  Oil. 

American  cottonseed  oil  still  controls  the  Turkish  market  in  spite 
of  domestic  and  Russian  competition,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
drawback  of  defective  shipping  facilities.  The  fact  that  the  barrels 
have  to  be  transshipped  en  route  causes  much  leako,ge,  especially  in 
the  summer,  when  the  heat  causes  the  staves  to  expand.  If  trans- 
shipment must  be  had,  Trieste  is  preferred.  All  importers  of  Ameri- 
can cottonseed  oil  dwell  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  direct  steam- 
ship line.  The  Russian  oil  comes  mainly  from  the  Czar's  own  refin- 
ery in  Turkestan.  The  oil  is  brought  from  there  in  tank  wagons  to 
Batum,  Baku,  or  Odessa,  where  it  is  barreled  and  shipped,  the  best 
quality  being  No.  13  ("  Mourkap  "),  which  is  nearly  equal  to  Ameri- 
can salad  oil.  Russia  also  attempts  competing  with  sunflower  oil. 
The  domestic  competition  comes  from  mills  in  Smyrna  and  Mersina 
and  is  not  serious  as  yet.  In  a  normal  year  Turkey  buys  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  of  American  cottonseed  oil.  With  proper  steamship 
facilities  this  trade  could  be  substantially  increased.  American  oil 
is  largely  preferred  because  of  its  uniformity  of  quality.  A  great 
saving  would  be  effected  if  the  oil  could  be  shipped  out  here  in  bulk 
in  tank  vessels. 

In  oleo  oil,  also,  American  manufacturers  make  a  satisfactory 
showing.  There  is  an  annual  consumption  here  of  20,000  to  25,000 
barrels  and  the  trade  is  susceptible  of  material  development.  Oleo 
oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  butter  imitations  or  substitutes  con- 
sisting of  oleomargarin,  cotton  oil,  local  "  butter,"  essence,  and  color- 
ing matter,  which  product  is  then  sold  as  Aleppo,  Siberian,  Hun- 
garian, etc.,  butter.  Competition  in  oleo  oil  is  chiefly  from  France, 
Argentina,  and  Australia.  La  Plata  and  Australian  oleo,  being 
white,  sells  best  in  this  market  from  January  to  April,  because  in 
that  season  no  local  mutton  fat  is  available.  The  consumption  of  oleo 
oil  is  groAving  in  Turkey,  and  as  the  American  product  is  superior  in 
quality  its  future  market  here  w^ould  be  guaranteed  with  proper  ship- 
ping and  credit  facilities.  Some  exporters  still  insist  upon  payment 
in  advance  of  shipment. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  importer,  "  95  per  cent  of  America's 
success  in  the  Levant  depends  on  direct  steamship  facilities.  A  serv- 
ice of  two  4,000-ton  steamers  twice  a  month,  would  leave  goods  on 
the  New  York  pier  every  time.  The  service  by  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Line  early  in  1914  was  excellent,  enabling  the  importers  to 
receive  their  merchandise  from  New  York  in  19  days  and  in  good 
condition.  The  service  of  the  America-Levant  Line,  being  somewhat 
a  tramp  line,  takes  longer,  but  still  is  very  valuable." 

It  is  possible  that  the  war  may  in  a  measure  affect  the  trade  in 
Turkey  in  various  oil  products.  So  far  as  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  concerned,  it  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  Russian  com- 
petitors in  petroleum  and  cottonseed  oil  will  be  influenced  by  the  war, 
and  as  to  oleo  oil  whether  the  competition  of  the  Paris  slaughter- 
houses will  continue  unabated. 
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Trade  in  Rubber  and  Leather  Shoes. 

Russian  competition  is  also  of  consequence  to  American  manufac- 
turers selling  rubber  shoes  in  Turkey.  The  Russian  rubber  wears  well 
and  especially  suits  those  who  have  not  yet  adoj:)ted  the  American 
style  of  shoe.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Russian  rubber  has 
threatened  to  su])plant  its  American  rival.  However,  a  recent  visit  to 
this  market  by  tlie  manager  of  a  large  American  rubber  goods  export 
house  promptly  brought  about  a  salutary  change,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  former  supremacy  of  the  American  rubber  shoe  will 
be  reestablished  in  consequence.  Only  three  or  four  years  back  some 
$350,000  worth  of  American  rubbers  Avere  imported  into  Turkej'^ 
annually. 

In  the  matter  of  leather  shoes,  German,  Austrian,  and  British  imi- 
tations have  somewhat  interfered  with  American  sales  in  Turkey. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  shoe  rules  the  market,  and  with  improved 
sales  methods,  as,  for  instance,  the  establishment  of  shoe  stores  selling 
American  footwear  exclusively  and  carrying  a  sullicient  assortment  of 
sizes,  American  success  would  be  assured. 

Kinds  of  Leather  Imported. 

In  upper  leather,  glazed  kid,  sterling  kid,  and  box  calf  are  the 
j)rincipal  varieties  imported.  Glazed  kid  is  chrome  tanned,  and  a 
good  product  comes  from  France.  Nevertheless  the  American 
brands  are  usually  preferred  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
leather.  Fiance  and  the  United  States  compete  also  in  sterling  kid, 
while  box  calf  is  supplied  by  Germany  with  hardly  any  competition. 
Until  now  much  of  the  American  upper  leather  has  been  supplied  by 
houses  in  England,  who  sell  B  brands  at  A  prices  and  otherwise 
prejudice  the  business.  Sole  leather  is  largely  furnished  by  France. 
It  has-been  found  that  a  given  weight  of  French  sole  leather  will 
yield  more  surface  than  the  same  weight  of  American  sole  leather, 
the  latter  being  heavily  saturated,  it  is  alleged  here,  with  chemical 
matters.  Upper  leather  is  imported  into  Turkey  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000  per  annum.  The  market  is  particularly  sympathetic  as 
regards  American  qualities  and  should  be  given  much  closer  atten- 
tion than  hitherto.  A  large  house  in  Stamboul  dealing  in  glazed 
kid,  box  calf,  sterling  strips  (colt  and  cow),  splits,  and  fancy  colored 
leather  informs  the  writer  that  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  Idd  they 
import  is  of  American  origin,  but  bought  in  England.  "  We  only 
buy  20  per  cent  direct  from  America."  It  is  all  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence, and  on  this  point  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the  general 
manager  of  a  prominent  American  rubber  goods  firm,  as  previously 
referred  to,  is  pertinent  and  suggestive. 

Imports  of  Paper  and  Office  Supplies — Men's  Furnishings. 

Paper  is  an  item  of  some  consequence  among  Turkish  imports. 
Austria  supplies  about  55  per  cent,  Germany  40  per  cent,  and  other 
countries  5  per  cent.  Austria  commands  the  market  because  it  is  in 
a  position  to  quote  low  prices  and,  furthermore,  grants  liberal  credit. 
Quality  is  not  looked  for  in  Turkey  primarily.  Wholesale  dealers 
prefer  credit,  because  most  of  them  work  with  a  small  capital  and 
carry  but  limited  stocks;  small  orders  are  given  and  filled  from 
Austria  within  two  weeks. 
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Some  years  ago  a  fair  assortment  of  oifice  supplies,  especially  rub- 
ber goods,  used  to  arrive  from  the  United  States.  These  are  now 
received  from  Germany.  As  a  general  rule,  American  stationery 
and  office  supplies  are  considered  of  excellent  quality  but  expensive. 
American  blotting  paper,  ho'.vevcr,  is  found  on  the  market.  The 
consumption  of  print  and  book  paper  is  rapidly  growing  in  Turkey, 
and  it  may  be  possible,  after  tlie  Avar,  to  create  a  demand  here  for 
American  paper  products  of  the  lovv'ev  grades. 

In  haberdashery  ar-d  furnishing  goods  the  Turkish  market  is  con- 
stantly adapting  itself  more  and  more  to  modern  st\']es.  It  is 
thought  that  American  garters,  suspenders,  knitted  sifk  ties,  and 
fancy  hosiery,  now  being  introduced,  are  certain  to  prevail. 

Market  for  American  Paints — American  Beer. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  in  consular  reports  from  Turkey  that 
this  country  afFords  a  good  market  for  American  paints  and  varnislies, 
now  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France.  It  is  now  learned  that  a  strong  concern  here,  representing 
American  petroleum  interests,  has  decided,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
to  import  from  the  United  States  a  full  line  of  ready  cr  prepared 
paints  and  keep  a  stock  on  hand  of  such  articles. 

Where\er  tried  in  Turkev,  as,  for  instance,  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
American  beer  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  German,  British, 
and  other  competitors.  It  is  believed  that  American  brewers,  by 
paying  some  attention  to  this  market,  ninj  considerably  increase  the 
sale  of  their  product  in  the  larger  cities  of  Turke3^ 

American  Coal  in  Foreign  Markets. 

The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  American  coal  in  Turkey  is  more  prom- 
ising. It  is  difficult  to  fortell  how  freight  conditions  will  be  after  the 
war,  and  this  is  the  chief  consideration  in  discussing  the  prospects  of 
American  coal  exportations.  However,  American  coal  has  won  its 
way  into  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  will 
be  introduced  in  Turkey  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  of  its  entry.  It 
is  at  present  among  contraband  goods.  Judging  from  preparations 
made  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  will  be  a  depot  in  Con- 
stantmople  set  aside  for  American  coals,  and  from  this  center,  ports 
of  the  Aegean,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea,  will 
be  supplied.  Turkey  imports  in  a  year  some  $3,500,000  worth  of  coal, 
mostly  of  British  origin. 

Between  50  and  GO  per  cent  of  Constantinople's  annual  importation 
of  coal,  which  amounts  to  about  500,000  tons,  is  consumed  by  the  dif- 
ferent steamship  lines  and  railroads,  and  the  remainder  is  used  partly 
for  bunkering  steamers  of  irregular  lines  and  partly  by  local  indus- 
tries and  for  heating  private  dwellings.  The  leading  grades  have 
been  Admiralty,  Newport,  Newcastle,  and  Lancashire.  Anthracite 
is  growing  in  favor,  both  for  production  of  gas  and  for  burning  in 
house  stoves. 

Turkey  Will  Likely  Look  to  ITew  Lumber  Sonrces. 

Before  the  war  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  lumber  consumed  in 
Turkey  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  but  Scandinavia  has  of  late 
years  considerably  increased  its  sales  in  these  parts  (from  40  to  800 
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cars  in  5  years).  The  effects  of  the  war  will  likely  cause  Turkish 
importers  to  look  to  new  sources  for  their  supplies  of  lumber,  the 
imports  of  which  are  valued  at  about  $i,000.000  annually.  Scan- 
dinavia supplies  Africa  and  xVustralia,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the 
needs  of  all  European  countries  which  do  not  themselves  produce 
lumber,  particularly  Belgium  and  France,  where  the  effects  of  war 
will  cause  an  unprecedented  demand. 

These  are  factors  that  will  contribute  to  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can hunber  in  Turkey.  At  present  only  American  pitch  pine,  partly 
imported  from  jNIarseille  and  used  for  shi])building,  is  known  in  these 
parts.  In  order  to  conform  to  local  conditions  American  manufac- 
turers should  quote  prices  c.  i.  f.  and  give  dimensions  in  meters. 
Detailed  information,  hov.ever,  regarding  the  lumber  consumption 
of  Turkey  and  how  to  introduce  American  lumber  into  the  Levant 
was  furnished  by  this  consulate  general.  [See  Confidential  Bulletin 
No.  20,  Juno  28,  1913,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.]  An  unusual  opportunity  is  likely  to  present 
itself.  It  will  cover  not  only  building  material,  but  also  hardwoods 
(red  gum),  veneer  (mahogany,  oak,  and  birch),  and  oak  or  maple 
flooring.  If  properly  taken  advantage  of  it  would  form  the  basis 
for  the  institution  of  a  new  steamship  line  with  lumber  as  its  staple 
article  of  freight.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  wdll  materially 
facilitate  the  shipping  of  Oregon  pine  to  the  Levant. 

Trade  in  Furniture,  etc. — Copper  Manufactures. 

Most  of  the  furniture  imported  into  Turkey  comes  from  Austria 
and  Germany.  From  the  United  States  is  imported  office  furniture, 
especially  roll-top  desks.  Hamburg  factories  of  late  have  been  offer- 
ing American  style  desks  at  about  the  same  price  and  with  advanta- 
geous shipping  and  credit  conditions.  This  competition,  in  fact,  has 
been  growing  quite  keen.  Many  importers  prefer  the  German  article 
because  it  arrives  in  better  condition.  The  native  furniture  is  of 
indifferent  finish  and  made  from  unseasoned  lumber.  Turkey  offers 
a  promising  market  for  American  doors,  sash,  and  blinds.  Shade 
rollers  made  in  New  Jersey  rule  this  market. 

Copper  is  an  article  of  consequence  in  Turkish  housekeeping  as 
numerous  kitchen  utensils  are  made  of  this  metal.  While  American 
copper  has  appeared  in  this  market,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
is  stated  that  Turkey  annually  imports  copper  sheets  and  slabs  to  the 
value  of  about  $1,750,000,  and  that  American  exporters  by  no  means 
have  secured  their  share  of  this  trade. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Railway  Material. 

The  automobile  is  rapidly  making  inroads  in  Turkey.  There  are 
now  scores  of  cars  in  Constantinople  and  other  principal  centers. 
Motor  trucks  will  be  much  in  demand  after  the  war.  In  this  trade 
the  United  States  is  more  than  likely  to  predominate,  as  American 
motor  cars  have  at  present  an  important  place  in  this  market.  Tur- 
key also  affords  a  market  for  American  wagons  (farm  wagons, 
delivery  wagons,  street  sprinklers,  etc.). 

The  necessary  material  for  railroads  built  by  foreign  concession- 
aires is  usually  bought  in  the  home  country  from  which  come  the 
capital  and  the  technical  skill.     The  only  railroad  owned  by  the 
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Government  is  the  Hecljaz  or  Mecca  Railroad,  for  which  most  of  the 
supplies  are  furnished  by  Germany.  Generally  speaking,  Germany 
leads  in  locomotives  and  freight  cars,  Austria  in  passenger  cars, 
"while  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria  compete  in  the  matter  of  rails. 
In  narrow-gauge  installations  Belgium  and  German}^  have  been 
competitors.  The  system  is  known  here  as  "  Decauville,"  being  the 
name  of  the  French  inventor.  Quarries,  mines,  tile  and  brick  facto- 
ries, cement  works,  harbor  enterprises,  etc.,  require  rails,  waggonets, 
and  other  "  Decauville  "  material.  There  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
these  materials  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Other  Articles  That  Will  Be  in  Demand — Imports  from  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  termination  of  the  war  will  witness  a  situation 
in  Turkey  in  which  the  American  export  market  figures  conspic- 
uously. But  the  Turkish  demand  will  not  be  limited  to  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  will  comprise  also  manila 
rope;  binder  twine  and  sacking;  oil  cloth  and  tar  paper;  lamps,  lan- 
terns, and  lighting  devices;  clocks  and  watches;  canned  groceries, 
biscuits,  hams,  and  evaporated  milk;  drugs  and  medicines;  photo- 
graphic goods;  musical  instruments;  leather  belting;  fertilizers; 
harness  and  saddlery;  refrigerators;  fire  brick;  cement;  metal  bed- 
steads; boiled  linseed  oil;  perfumeries;  incubators;  turpentine; 
dental  supplies;  surgical  instruments;  arms  and  ammunition;  and 
jewelry. 

According  to  American  official  statistics,  Turkey,  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  imported  merchandise  direct  from  the  United 
S'tates  valued  at  $3,328,519,  as  against  $3,313,821  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  American  exports  to  Turkey  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1911  were  greatly  reduced. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  export  movement  of  Turkej^  during  the  first  half  of  1914  was 
above  normal.  The  crops  were  fair  if  not  abundant,  and  a  prosperous 
year  seemed  assured.  The  decrees  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all 
foodstuffs  and  of  all  articles  which  might  serve  military  exigencies, 
hoAvever,  practically  caused  a  stoppage  in  the  export  trade. 

In  a  normal  year  Turkey's  exports  are  valued  at  nearly  $150,000,000. 
During  1914  this  total  was  reduced  to  probably  about  $88,991,946,  of 
which  only  $13,864,832  (estimated)  represented  the  exports  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  j'^ear.  Among  products  which  Avere  ex- 
ported rather  freely  despite  the  Avar  were  tobacco,  opium,  and  silk. 
Important  articles  tied  up  by  the  official  embargo  AA^erc  avooI,  barley, 
and  oils.  Crops  Avhich  became  more  or  less  of  a  total  loss,  OAving  to 
defective  shipping  facilities  and  the  closing  of  belligerent  markets, 
were  Syrian  oranges  and  nuts  from  the  Black  Sea  coast. 

Shipments  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulates  in 
Turkey  for  the  United  States  during  1914  was  $11,901,141,  compared 
with  $21,445,576  for  1913  and  $22,876,475  for  1912.  The  1914  figures 
do  not  include  the  returns  of  the  consulate  at  Saloniki,  Greece,  and 
on  account  of  the  Avar  no  returns  have  been  received  from  the  Bas- 
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sorah  consular  agency  for  1914.    The  following  were  the  articles  and 
their  value  invoiced  for  the  United  States  for  the  three  j'ears: 


ArUcles. 


Attar  of  roses 

Bazaar  goods 

Brandies 

Brass  and  copper 

work 

Carpets  and  rugs . . . 

Cheese 

Cotton  lace 

Clirome  cro 

Emery  stone 

Fruits  (dried): 

Dates 

FiRs 

Kaisins 

Furs 

Glue  stock 

G  urn : 

Maslic 

Tragaoant  h 

Onts.... 

Licorice  root 

Mohair 

Mother-of-pearl 

Nuts: 

Almonds 

Filberts 

Gallnuts 

Pistachios 

Walnuts 


1912 


?19, 791 
41,409 
3,973 


1913 


$61,225 
140, 400 
11,100 


7,597  9,183 

1,953,012   1,499.0!3 

2},:!fi7!        IS,  08 1 

598,055'      27;{,223 

83,083'      172,053 

303,780       2.)1,2J1 


S2J,082 
14,5'J3 


184 
913,817 


53),  0051 

887,2761 

67, 430i 

25, 049i 

15, 890; 

18, 475| 
<U,S72 

164,420' 
1,258,299 

337, 827; 
27,319| 

10.817! 
227,  MOi 


721,661 

821,367 

96, 173 

5,051 

8,418 

11.494 
158,579 
145,668 
655, 159 
513,321 

19, 207 

39,339 
167,069 


144,938; 

54,Oj9| 


209, 400 
147,  70 


51,912 
61,495 
279,121 


711,737: 
78,909 


7, 493^ 

4,255* 

93,437i 

180,166 

'795,415 

217,211 

12.331 

17,469 
111,689 

17,17! 
168, 11,9 
200, 474 


Articles. 


Olive  oil 

Opium 

I'rovisions 

I'uer 

Rags 

Rubber  (old) 

Seeds: 

Alfalfa 

Caniirv 

Millet". 

I'oppy 

Silk 

Slippers 

Skins  (goat,  sheep, 

roe,  and  kid) 

Soap 

Tahin  (crushed  ses- 
ame)  

Tobacco 

Valone.T :... 

Wines  and  spirits. 

V.'oo! 

All  other  articles". 

Total 


1912 


Silo, 

2.016, 

221, 

2l! 

6, 

64, 

1, 

117, 
13, 
26. 


1914 


$42,441 
.412,137 

192, 2861 
20,  ,5.38 
10,359 
51,769 

1,794 
70. 770 

i;28; 

9,132 

1.5U 

32,410 


S167.0.57 

2,069,902 

12:1,216 

7,900 

9, 592 

18,316 


30,100 

44i) 

15,631 

5,381 

31,503 


993,1091  1 

089, 165 

740,9.59 

16,818 

8,453 

9,581 

41,422 

21,975 

16,835 

10, 010, 952 10 

707,887 

3,554,279 

5!),921| 

121,385 

208,884 

18.616 

7, 5.S.S 

12,748 

2,041,412   1 

3^8, 606 

831,302 

59,886 

99, 817 

81,273 

22, 870, 475  21, 445, 576  11, 901, 141 


a  Including  books,  butter,  cigarette  paper,  cilrons,  liurel  Icivcs,  moer-chaum,  olives,  and  pearls. 

Deducting  $G,1T3,202  (largely  for  tobacco)  as  the  share  of  Saloniki, 
now  belonging  to  Greece,  from  the  total  for  1010 — i.  e.,  $21,445,576 
(an  average  year) — there  is  a  remainder  of  $15,272.^374  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  real  total  of  exports  from  Turkey  to  the  United 
States  in  1914,  as  shown  above,  of  $11,901,141.  To  the  latter  sum, 
hov\ever,  should  be  added  exports  from  Bassorah  (Persian  Gulf), 
of  Avhich  official  returns  for  1914  have  not  been  received,  and  wliich 
in  1913  amounted  to  $859,005,  as  against  $044,072  for  1912.  The  loss 
in  exports  to  the  United  States  Avas  ])roporiionall\'  smaller  than  to 
other  countries  buying  Turkish  i^roduce. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  by  Cons-alar  "Districts. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Ignited  States  during  the  past 
three  years  by  consular  districts  follows: 


Consular  district. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Consular  district. 

1912 

1913      1       1914 

Smvrna 

S4, 772, 564 
3,317,:?22 
4,490,305 
1,417,4,50 
1,199,0.52 
1,009,772 

$5, 737,  .327 

«5. 479.861 

Joni.srilpra 

193, 242 
96, 449 
3.315 

0,476,998 

S129, 4571      $90, 579 

2, 873, 91'9'  '''  55s'  :i'0 

45,  S90'        43, 428 
4, 932'               92 

Constantinople 

3,668,541 
800,170 

1,. 303, 034 
648, 423 

2,235,;^02 
785, 6S4 
361,384 
343,458 

Harput 

6,173,203!        (n) 

Bagdad 

Total       

22,876,475 

21,445,57611,901,141 

o  Under  Greece. 

American  Purchases  of  Opium — Turkish  Tobacco. 

One  of  the  few  items  of  export  from  Turkey  to  the  I"'^nited  States 
showing  an  increase  in  1914  was  that  of  opium.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  opium  in  the  empire  was  estimated  at  7,000  cases,  as  against 
10,000  cases  for  1913.     Prices  ranged  from  $2.90  to  $3.59  per  pound 
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for  "  druggist "  quality  and  $3.43  to  $4.13  for  "  soft.''  The  United 
States  is  the  principal  buyer  of  Turkish  opium,  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Prospects  for  the  1915  crop 
are  good,  but  some  anxiety  is  felt  regarding  harA^esting  possibilities 
owing  to  lack  of  labor.  The  area  planted  is  somewhat  less  than 
usual.  Nevertheless  a  crop  of  8,000  to  9,000  cases  is  expected  for 
Turkey  and  2,500  for  Macedonia. 

Since  the  loss  of  Macedonia  to  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  Tur- 
key's tobacco  exportation  has  been  reduced  by  33  per  cent.  Efforts 
are  being  made,  however,  in  Turkey  to  extend  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  to  imj^rove  its  qualitj'^  so  as  to  maintain  the  world-wide  prestige 
of  Turldsh  cigarette  tobacco.  The  culture  of  Turkish  tobacco  is 
spreading  in  California  and  promising  experiments  are  being  under- 
taken in  the  Philippines. 
Effect  of  War  on  Rug  Trade. 

The  trade  in  rugs  the  first  half  of  1914  proved  normal,  and  satis- 
factory sales  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria  were  re- 
ported. With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  closing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  rug  business  came  to  a  standstill.  Dealers,  however, 
maintain  prices,  as  they  feel  certain  of  fair  lousiness  after  the  war. 
Most  of  them  hold  considerable  advances  from  the  banks,  which, 
under  the  moratorium,  they  need  not  pay  back  for  the  present.  As  all 
wool  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities  the  weaving 
of  carpets  is  limited.  The  United  States,  under  the  existing  tariff 
law,  is  paying  more  attention  than  in  the  past  to  cheaper  Persian 
rugs,  hitherto  mostly  sold  in  Germany.  Constantinople  continues 
the  principal  clearing  house  for  Persian  rugs,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  Persia  to  ship  direct  to  the  European  and  American  markets, 
and  therefore  the  Turkish  carpet  industry*]ias  been  showing  signs  of 
renewed  vitality. 
American  Purchases  of  Wool,  Mphair,  and  Skins. 

The  exports  of  wool  for  the  United  States  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $834,302,  compared  with  $1,338,696  for  1913.  The  ship- 
ments of  wool  were  influenced  by  the  embargo.  The  new  clip 
promises  to  be  as  good  as  last  year's.  In  ordinary  times  consider- 
able supplies  of  Turkish  wool  is  invoiced  at  the  American  consulates 
at  Trieste,  Marseille,  and  Liverpool,  for  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, as  Turkish  domestic  industries  require  increasing  quantities, 
and  no  adequate  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  sheep  husbandry  in 
Turkey,  it  is  likely  that  shipments  to  the  United  States  will  diminish. 
The  American  tariff',  furthermore,  is  found  to  favor  wools  of  finer 
qualities  than  the  inferior  Turkish  grades  hitherto  shipped  to  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  carpet  wool,  class  3. 

The  situation  regarding  mohair  was  discouraging.  The  total  out- 
put in  1914  was  between  55,000  and  60,000  bales  of  200  pounds  each, 
an  average  clip  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  As  mohair 
comes  into  the  market  earlier  than  w^ool,  it  was  possH)le  to  ship  some 
15,000  to  20,000  bales  before  the  war  and  before  the  embargo  was  de- 
clared. The  demand  from  the  United  States  was  light.  Ordinarily 
10,000  to  15,000  bales  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  goes  to  Great  Britain. 
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The  United  States  bought  large  lots  of  skins  from  Turkey  in  1914, 
mostly  sheep  skins  (salted  and  air-dried  skins  and  roans),  but  also 
goat  and  kid  skins.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  exportation  of 
hides  and  skins  was  prohibited,  and  there  is  quite  a  stock  on  hand 
up  country.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  the  quality  of  the  1915  out- 
put will  be  excellent. 
Shipments  of  Nuts,  Dried  Fruit,  and  Oils  for  United  States. 

A  healthy  trade  has  grown  up  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  in  nuts  (almonds,  pistachios,  filberts,  and  walnuts).  Al- 
though the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  stopped  all  exportation  of 
Black  Sea  coast  nuts  except  minor  lots  shipped  into  Europe,  the 
consular  statistics  show  that  the  United  States  bought  as  many  nuts 
from  Turkey  in  1914  as  in  an  average  year,  or  about  $500,000  worth. 
It  is  believed  that  this  trade  (almonds  and  pistachios  from  Palestine 
and  Sja-ia,  and  filberts  and  walnuts  from  the  Black  Sea  districts)  is 
certain  to  grow  in  volume. 

Similarly  American  purchases  of  Turkish  figs,  raisins,  and  olive 
oil  continue  as  in  the  past.  Although  the  port  of  Smyrna  was  closed 
in  October,  it  was  possible  to  export  figs  via  Vourla.  Opium  and 
tobacco  were  the  only  other  articles  that  could  stand  the  additional 
expense  of  transportation. 

The  output  of  olive  oil  was  only  about  half  that  of  1913.  Prices 
ruled  over  10  per  cent  higher;  nevertheless  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $167,057,  as  against  $42,441  in  1913  and 
$115,858  in  1912. 

In  October,  1914,  a  severe  earthquake  destroyed  the  towns  of 
Sparta,  Bourdour,  and  a  few  others  in  the  hinterland  of  Smyrna, 
Avhich  produce  most  of  the  attar  of  roses  in  Asia  ]\Iinor.  Many 
people  in  the  business  were  killed.  It  will  take  three  to  four  years 
before  the  industry  revives  to  the  point  of  activity  and  promise 
reached  last  autumn.  The  experiments  now  conducted  by  the  United 
States  De]3artment  of  Agriculture  will  therefore  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  only  impediment  to  the  production  of  rose  essence  in 
the  United  States  in  commercial  quantities  is  the  high  price  of  labor, 
which  also  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  production  of  raw  silk. 

Silk  Industry  Affected  by  War. 

The  Turkish  silk  industry  was  seriously  affected.  Producers  have 
large  quantities  of  thread  on  hand  which  they  are  unable  to  export. 
Reports  from  both  Brusa  and  Beirut  are  pessimistic,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  1915  crop  seem  unfavorable.  During  the  last  four 
years  silkmen  complained  of  inadequate  profits,  due  to  increased  cost 
of  labor,  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  etc.  Attempts  are  made 
to  assist  the  industry  by  the  free  distribution  of  mulberr}'^  plants  and 
by  educational  methods.    Prizes  are  also  given  for  the  best  results. 

In  a  normal  year  the  production  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  in  Turkey 
is  valued  at  some  $9,000,000.  The  spun  silks  usually  are  exported — 
about  1,000,000  pounds  from  Syria  and  1,500,000  pounds  from  Brusa. 
The  industry  is  capable  of  great  development,  but  requires  modern- 
ization along  Italian  lines.  It  is  suggested  that  American  silk  im- 
porters establish  agencies  here,  under  American  management,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  American  buyers  of  Turkish  tol)acco.  In  that 
way  they  Avould  become  independent  of  far  eastern  speculators. 
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American  Purchases  of  Gum  Tragacanth  and  Guts. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  Turkish  gum 
tragacanth.  The  output  of  1914  was  affected  owing  to  conditions 
arising.  The  collection  was  hampered  by  lack  of  carts  and  animals. 
Heav}'^  rains  in  June  and  July  reduced  the  crop,  and  the  higher 
grades  became  somewhat  muddy.  Although  the  output  was  but  half 
of  an  average  crop,  prices  did  not  rule  high,  as  the  demand  from 
Germany  and  Spain  proved  irregular.  Higher  prices  are  predicted 
for  the  current  3'ear. 

Some  3'^ears  ago  nearly  all  guts  produced  in  Turkey  went  to  Aus- 
tria. Now,  in  a  normal  year,  the  bulk  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  In  1914  Austria  again  took  the  lead.  Nevertheless,  American 
l^urchases  amounted  to  $180,166,  as  against  $145,668  in  '1913  and 
$164,420  in  1912.  American  firms  do  not  take  guts  less  than  22 
millimeters  (0.866  inch)  in  width.  They  are  shipped  in  hanks  of 
four  guts  of  20  meters,  from  which  the  narrow  parts  have  been 
removed.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  have 
made  a  strong  bid  for  Turkish  sausage  casings  and  prices  will  prob- 
ably rule  high. 

Output  and  Shipments  of  Cotton — Lace  Industry. 

The  Cicilian  cotton  crop  in  1914  amounted  to  about  120,000  bales, 
some  of  it  having  been  lost  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor  for  picking.  In 
the  Smj'rna  district,  the  output  decreased  to  about  16,000  bales,  or 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  1913  crop.  About  40,000  bales  were  exported 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  partly  via  Italy.  The  Adana  cotton  crop  in 
1915  will  hardly  exceed  50,000  bales,  owing  to  smaller  area  planted 
and  ravages  by  locusts,  and  the  output  is  likely  to  be  requisitioned  by 
the  Government. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  lace  industry  in  Turkey  would 
become  a  national  asset  of  consequence,  as  the  American  demand  was 
important.  In  1912  the  exports  of  cotton  lace  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  about  $600,000.  They  were  reduced  in  1913  to 
$273,222,  and  in  1914  to  $51,942.  It  appears  that  Syrian  laces  be- 
came discredited  in  America  (1)  owing  to  attempts  to  sell  them  as 
genuine  Irish  lace,  (2)  by  using  inferior  qualities  of  thread  when  the 
American  demand  increased,  (3)  conservatism  in  styles  which  re- 
mained unchanged  in  spite  of  protests  from  consumers.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  industry  may  be  revived  after  the  war,  if  some 
foreigner  should  organize  the  production  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  Turkish  carpet  manufacturing. 

Turkish  Eggs  for  United  States — Other  Products. 

Turkish  eggs  may  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  on  the  re- 
sumption of  direct  steamship  relations.  No  export  business  in  eggs 
was  done  to  any  extent  in  1914,  because  in  the  fall  when  most  of  the 
exportation  should  have  taken  place  (no  refrigerating  facilities  for 
summer  business  being  available),  the  Dardanelles  were  closed.  In 
1913  about  40,000  cases  were  exported  from  the  Trebizond  and 
Samsun  regions,  mostly  bound  for  Marseille. 

Other  Turkish  products  that  are  likely  to  seek  an  outlet  in  the 
United  States  after  the  war  are  silk,  alfalfa  seed,  soap  root,  sesame 
oil,  wine,  oranges,  sponges,  furs,  meerschaum,  marble,  bitumen,  man- 
ganese, gall  nuts,  and  yellow  berries. 
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Had  the  war  not  intervened  tlie  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  Turkey  would  pr()l)ably  have  exceeded  $15,000,- 
000,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  normal  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  OttouKin  Empire  as  now  constituted  after 
the  loss  of  Albania  and  Macedonia.  This  export  business  is  capa- 
ble of  substantial  growth  in  view  of  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
Turkey  Avhich  await  development.  Should  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  continental  markets  be  materially  impaired  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  efforts  would  be  made  here  to  sell  in  the  United  States  increased 
quantities  of  Turkish  raw  materials. 
Shipping  and  Banking  Facilities  With  United  States. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  increase  of  business  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Levant  which  the  close  of  the  war  is  certain  to  bring 
about  Avill  cause  the  reestablishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service  by 
the  Hamburg- Amerika  Line.  It  will  be  necessary  to  count  on  the 
growing  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  also  with 
southern  Eussia,  Eoumania,  and  Bulgaria,  both  in  passengers  and 
freight,  passing  through  Constantinople.  Business  men  in  the 
Near  East,  as  represented  in  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
the  Levant,  agree  that  direct  and  regular  steamship  facilities  constitute 
the  most  essential  and  vital  requisite  to  the  expansion  of  American 
trade  in  these  parts.  Next  in  importance  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can trade  expansion  in  Turkey  is  the  establishment  in  Constantinople 
of  an  American  discount  and  investment  bank,  having  branches  in 
other  centers  of  the  Levant.  Under  the  United  States  currency  law 
now  in  force  this  improvement  is  possible,  and  judging  from  corre- 
spondence carried  on  by  this  consulate  general  matters  look  favorable 
for  action  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Another  step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  the  organization  of  an  American  commercial 
excursion  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence.  This  scheme 
also  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  consummated  as  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Levant  and  of  men 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  L^nited 
States. 
Terms  of  Credit. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  American  trade  extension  in  Turkey',  next  to 
the  lack  of  oversea  transportation  facilities,  is  the  question  of  credit. 
In  consequence  of  the  competition  between  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria  to  capture  the  trade,  they  have  introduced  liberal  terms  of 
credits.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  this  condition  will  continue, 
as  merchants  realize  that  they  pay  too  clearl}'^  for  credits  and  discounts 
in  inferiority  of  goods,  etc.  But  to  demand  paj'ment  in  advance  of 
shipment  will  bring  no  business  to  American  manufacturer?,  except 
in  articles  which  only  the  United  States  can  supply.  Cash  against 
documents  on  arrival  of  goods  at  destination  is  a  safe  system  and 
works  satisfactorily  in  some  lines.  In  others,  credit  is  properly  asked 
and  may  properly  be  granted.  There  are  numerous  commission 
agents  in  the  cities  of  Turkey  who  are  just  as  honest  as  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  How  to  determine  Avhere  and  to  what 
extent  credit  may  be  fairly  granted  is  another  question,  and  in  this 
line  the  services  of  an  American  banking  institution  here  would  be 
invaluable. 
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American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Levant. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Levant  is  doing 
valuable  work.  The  chamber  steps  in  where  the  consul  must  stop — 
i.  e.,  where  the  question  of  agencies,  or  of  credit,  or  of  other  informa- 
tion becomes  personal  and  of  practical  and  concrete  application.  The 
chamber  serves  the  consular  officers  also  in  their  commercial  work 
by  massing  behind  propositions  advanced  and  advocated  by  them 
a  large  body  of  merchants  who,  by  cooperation  and  united  effort,  can 
realize  desired  improvements.  These  concern  direct  relations  iie- 
tween  the  Levant  and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  shipping, 
banking,  agencies,  news  exchange,  samples,  credit  rating,  and  other 
means  of  bringing  the  United  States  and  the  Levant  into  closer  trade 
relations. 

American  chambers  of  commerce  have  recently  been  started  in 
Milan  and  Barcelona.  This  means  that  American  trade  is  being 
organized  throughout  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Undoubtedly  these 
three  American  trade  bodies  will  work  effectively  together  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  such  obstacles  as  hamper  American  commerce  in 
the  countries  affected,  and  which  are  in  the  main  identical.  In  each 
instance  these  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  founded  through 
American  consular  initiative,  and  they  are  largely  sustained  by  for- 
eigners interested  in  American  markets.  Manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States  have  not  fully  appreciated  that  the 
American  chambers  of  commerce  abroad  are  operating  primarily  in 
their  interest,  and  they  have  not  accorded  them  the  financial  support 
they  are  entitled  to.  It  would  seem  not  only  appropriate,  but  also 
advantageous  in  the  interest  of  American  foreign  commerce  that  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  LTnited  States  should  at  least  hold  membership  in  the  American 
chambers  of  commerce  abroad,  and  thus  render  their  management  as 
effective  as  possible. 

The  American  manufacturer  would  thus  come  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  American  chambers  of  commerce  for  France 
(Paris),  Spain  (Barcelona),  Netherlands  (Amsterdam),  Germany 
(Berlin),  Italy  (Milan),  Eussia  (Moscow),  the  Levant  (Constanti- 
nople). These  chambers  are  missionaries  of  American  foreign  trade, 
Avorking  in  distant  fields.  They  deserve  support  from  home.  From 
the  literature  the}^  publish  the  American  exporter  can  learn  much. 
From  their  secretaries  he  can  secure  practical  information  of  the 
greatest  value.  They  pave  the  way  for  American  manufactures  by 
creating  a  public  sentiment  in  their  favor  and  by  removing,  through 
agitation  and  organization,  obstacles  in  the  way. 

[Mr.  J.  Wylie  Brown,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  Levant,  is  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  reached  care  of  Merchants'  Association,  New  York  City.] 
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